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Notes on %. @. €. and his Poetry. 


Tue poetical works of Coleridge have of late attracted more notice 
among his trans-Atlantic heirs, and are bidding fair for a still wider 
circulation. To chance upon a readable American edition a few years 
ago, was unusual. The most of those issued—and these could not be 
procured at the small fry of biliopoles—were poorly supervised, their 
careless arrangement, irregular print, and inner and outer tout-ensemble 
being quite an eyesore to the practised book connoisseur. The last im- 
pression we owe to Messrs. Little & Brown. It has all the charm that 
elegant paper and clear type can add to a work, and is in every way 
commendable,‘with the exception of the introductory memoir. The 
writer, in his compilation (for it is hardly more than this) quotes from 
authors by no means partial to Coleridge ; and where in these passages 
anything of truth unaccountably appears, he endeavors, after his cool 
fashion, to explain it away. It is impossible, of course, to form a just 
conception of the great Coleridge from a wretched, one-sided account 
like this, and that it should be thus was no doubt the editor’s intention. 
Unfortunately, too, there is no complete and reliable biography of 
Coleridge extant; so that we are thrown somewhat adrift among the. 
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prejudices (pro and con) of De Quincy, Cottle, Hunt, &c., not forgetting 
that one sad volume of the weak but affectionate Gillmore. 

We are left as yet to speculate whether the term “ popular” will ever 
be applied to 8. T. C’s poetry. It wants that almost nondescript some- 
thing which interests the average reader instantaneously, as in Scott, 
Moore, and some of the minor poets. This, perhaps, is consequent in 
a measure on his choice of subjects, which are not always such that the 
dining-out literateur can make his requisite excerpta under them, or even 
the love-stricken “ sweet sixteen,” meet with gems for those dear en- 
chanting notes d’amour. Poetry, indeed, provided it abounds in coup- 
lets apt for quotation, does not always need the inspiration of genius to 
gain currency. Instance Boileau—a man certainly not oppressed by a 
superfluity of this desideratum—whose trite sayings and fancies dance 
to this day from the lips of his countrymén. Coleridge’s subjects are, 
moreover, chiefly of a personal nature. We find more about himself 
and his friends than the rest of the world. He speaks of this in his 
preface—allowing himself chargeable with egotism, but of a kind un- 
avoidable, inasmuch as his “frenzy” was generally aroused by incidents 
within his own experience. Such poetry—though pleasant in itself, and 
especially desirable when affording, as in the present case, insight into 
the character of a remarkable man—cannot, however, expect to meet 
with a wide perusal. It is well suited for private, for closet reading, 
but does not seem tasteful to casual readers. 

Another impediment to the extension of 8. T. C.’s coterie of readers 
is, that the poet is too often associated with the unsatisfactory and at 
times inexplicable Transcedentalists, who, we know, are prone to be 
regarded as bugbears or tantalizing will o’ the wisps by the o «od)o, 
and their works, whatever they may be, punctiliously shunned. 

Coleridge received during the course of his life many a severe check 
at the hands of his fastidious friends—the reviewers. The reigning 
critics at that time entertained a pious horror of the “Lakers,” at whose 
head Wordsworth then stood par excellence of his new poetic theory, 
and of his defiance—rather indifference of criticism The great inti- 
macy existing’ between the famous author of the Excursion and Cole- 
ridge, naturally referred the latter to this sectional band of poets. The 
big, blustering reviewers hastened thereupon to lay to his charge the 
stereotyped faults of this school. They accuse him of baldness and 
affected simplicity—reasoning, doubtless, that a friendly intercourse be- 
tween two poets was prima facie evidence of their writing similarly. 
Public opinion, however, had already anticipated and refuted this 
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charge by reproaching him with the very opposites of these defects. 
His earlier poems are often profuse in double epithets and willfully or- 
nate. He was himself aware (a rare occurrence) of this faulty excess; 
adverting to it in his preface, he trusts that a careful revision has in a 
measure removed these blemishes. 

It might be said extenuatingly of the critique of the Edinburgh re- 
viewers, that it was made upon the poems of his later life—there being 
a marked indifference between these productions from their forerunners. 
The admission of this, however, would scarcely palliate the blunder; 
for although his poems are less highly wrought, his faults are still of 
the same character. This is but a single instance of the maltreatment 
Coleridge received at the hands of the critics. It shows them guilty 
either of unpardonable hastiness or extreme prejudice. How in like 
manner he suffered detraction in-his other writings, especially through 
the envy of soi-disant friends, a brief glance at his life would serve to 
testify. 

It was hinted about that a certain change came over his later verse. 
It compares well enough with that of his manhood in point of merit— 
we can still perceive the fine traces of the old familiar pen, and recog- 
nize the workings of the old spirit—but the tone is less hopeful, less 
impassioned. The wear and tear of an opium-eating life have robbed 
him of his wonted fervor. Instead of his former buoyancy there steals 
along a burden of sadness and heart-sickness. This at first appears 
strange, as Coleridge troubled himself but little about the outer world; 
when we reflect, however, upon the qualms and dejection which must 
arise from an habitual indulgence in opium, it is no longer surprising. 


' His passion for the “drug” affected him also in another way. It made 


him so delightfully indolent, that, towards the close of his life, he but 
seldom wearied his muse with importunities. He would pass the best 
hours of the day in grand monologues to an attentive group of hearers, 
or in musing over old folios lazily enriching their margins with valu- 
able notes. | 

Throughout all his epochs as bard, he was ever noticeable for his har- 
mony and perfection in rhythm. He carefully studied to impart this 
to the most trifling of his poems. His table talk gives us a glimpse of 
his high estimate of this quality, when he says he can bear with any 
poetry—the veriest nonsense—provided it be harmonious. The ear is 
never offended in Coleridge. Take any of his poems at random, you 
will observe the same quiet, musical flow of language—line following 
upon line with the same soft cadence—moving, as it were, upon wheels of 
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his own loved opium. As we indeed apprehend, much of his poetic 
enthusiasm was derived from this “noble and delicious drug,” at certain 
periods of his career. That divine fragment, the Kubla Khan, was 
probably stimulated by its subtle powers. He had been thrown by some 
anodyne (?) into a profound sleep, during which these lines presented 
or composed themselves, so to speak, in his mind. Truly a gifted man 
was this who could dream poetry, such as would have strained the 
genius of most of his contemporaries in a feeble imitation! 

After repeated perusals of S. T. C.’s poems, we can pronounce them 
all readable—overtopping the genteel mediocrity, but falling the most 
of them, far below those several great effusions which have singled him 
out as one of the first poets of his time. He was not an equal writer. 
He was ordinarily too indolent to officiate in his “singing robes.” In- 
spiration was irksome to him—he was often obliged to have recourse 
to his brown little demon to lull the troublesome activity of his mind. 
Besides, he was a compassionate man, and liked not to write too often 
better than his fellow poets. 

The pieces on which his real fame rests are etegleig few, con- 
sisting at most of but five or six. Had these never been written he 
might still: have been distinguished for the surpassing harmony of his 
numbers, but would have occupied a very inferior rank—even as low 
perhaps as Beattie and those tame and humdrum ones of the inspired. 
As it is, he maintains his footing with the best. 

Christabel, the Ancient Mariner, and Kubla Khan, from the startling, 
vivid power which pervades them, have been set apart and form a dis- 
tinct class of literature. There are several others of different authors 
which might be enumerated with them, none, however, that discover 
such a singular imaginative force. The poem styled a “Hymn to Mount 
Blanc,” is generally known as an expansion of Frederica Brun’s little 
poem on the same subject; hence, in the eyes of the critics it is 
another of Coleridge’s sublime plagiarisms. De Quincy mentions it 
among others in his ungrateful task of proving Coleridge a plagiary. 
He acknowledged himself indebted, we believe, to this source in the 
composition of this great masterpiece. The little poem alluded to may 
be found in the addenda to any edition of his poems, sufficient proof, sure- 
ly, that the poet used no concalment in the matter. De Quincy, we think, 
has been somewhat unjust in his judgment of Coleridge; and since the 
demise of the latter, his remarks do not assume the likeness of well 
intended criticism. They seem rather to be the promptings of down- 
Tight spleen. He. is often severe and harsh, but withal frank and care- 
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less in disguising the temper of his disparagements. He has evidently 
been suffering from pique since the time that Coleridge received his 
donative of three hundred pounds as a matter of course—a mere tribute 
to his genius. He was, however, pleased with Mr. De Quincy—would 
patronize, &c. 

Moreover, such a grand opium eater as Coleridge, who disposed of it 
in the form of laudanum by the pint per diem, must ever be an object 
of vast envy to De Quincy. His fame being grounded as it is on a 
paper descriptive of his opium eating experiences, he likes no other in 
the field. It must seriously annoy him, therefore, that Coleridge should 
not only have been the greater man, but, lamentabile dictu, the greater 
opium eater. 

Ere closing, let us pause a moment over Christabel, which, with the 
Ancient Mariner, he so loved to distinguish as the most original and 
happy of his efforts, and which stand unrivaled as yet, as specimens of 
a certain wild and singular kind of beauty. Of the two, the latter 
probably cost him the more labor, and seems to have been his especial 
favorite. It surpasses the other in finish, and by a vein of delicacy 
stealing throughout like a fine, soft tone of color in the petals of a 
flower. Written slowly, and appearing in parts after long intervals, as 
many other of Coleridge’s works, twas never completed. He hesitated, 
indeed to continue, lest he should fail in fully realizing the plan he had 
in mind. Like Swift, he may be said to have wondered at the extent of 
his own genius, and was haunted by a suspicion that it would not sustain 
him in another trial. What Coleridge, however, doubted whether he 
could satisfactorily complete, the redoubted Tupper, recognized in Eng- 
land as the “ tea-table poet,” thought fit to attempt. It was an impious 
endeavor, and deservedly met with a signal failure—deservedly, for a 
chef d’ceuvre like this should be held sacred from the pollution of the 
doggerelists and a Mr. Tupper,—nay, even from the touch of the best 
poets. 


Saltonstall. 


Wetoome, bright Saltonstall ! 
Welcome the sheen of thy waters 
Dancing and glancing merrily— 
Welcome bright Saltonstall! 
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Fathoms and fathoms below, 
Below the rippling crystal, 

Lies thy bed everlasting 

Spread in the mountain’s grottos. 


Elves of the sun descending— 

Ah! they tint the beautiful rainbow ! 

Dip in thy lymph their brushes’of golden, 

Cleanse in thy lymph their beautiful stains! 

Welcome Sun-dyed Saltonstall! H. 


The Chree Advertisements. 
By T. 


Boyet. “Who is the suitor? Who is the suitor? 
Ros. Shall I teach you to know? 
Boyet. Aye.” 


Prin. “ We have received your letters full of love, 
Your favors, the ambassadors of love, 
And in our maiden counsel rated them 
At courtship———” 


Love's Labor Lost. 


Tue last signals of day were settling away into the still West, when 
the old man finished his story, and a beautiful mantle of moonlight 
was on the trees before the porch where the three friends sat. Judge 
Brotherby had drawn his chair still nearer the speaker, and with up- 
turned spectacles and ear intent was drinking in his words. Crumer had 

.Teposed his feet on the balustrade, and, with his head upon his hand, was 
gazing away over the Jandscape, as if figuring to himself the scenes of 
the doctor’s recital in the shadows of the deepening night. A pause 
of a few seconds succeeded after the tale was told, and both he and his 
friend, the Judge, reached forward, exclaiming, “Give us your hand!” 
“ You made a genuine romance of it,” said Brotherby. “ Why, I would 
not have supposed that any of your young dreams could be so nearly re- 
alized; but now, i’ faith, I believe you never, with all your glorious 
imagination, predicted an experience more striking in its details, or 
happy in its issue.” 
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“ And your wire,” said Crumer, “ is—— ?” 

“I know what you would ask,” interrupted Blynn; “but forbear to- 
night, if you please. I have reasons for wishing to say no more about 
that now. But now is your turn, classmates. I am ready for the next 
story.” “Wait awhile,” quoth the Judge, just as a pretty little lass 
tripped out upon the portico with a beaker of lemon sherbet and a sal- 
ver of fruit cakes. “We will discuss. topics of another sort for a few 
minutes, and meanwhile,” he continued, as he filled a cup apiece for 
himself and companions, “my little grand-daughter may run and ask 
her mother to come and sing us that holiday lay which Uncle Jackson 
and I are so fond of.” The sprightly girl obeyed and bounded into the 
house, while the old men sat enjoying their moonlight repast together, 
and drinking to the remembrance and resurrection of ancient friendship. 
Presently the blinds of the drawing room window near them were 
thrown open, and a hand by no means unskillful touched a short prelude 
on the harp, after which a mellow female voice was heard to warble the 
following song : 


There may be joy in solitude, 

When beauteous fancies tempt the mind, 
But give me love’s convivial mood, 
With social tempers gay and good, 

And I will own no better kind. 

For if a lonely, single bliss 

Can be as sweet as sages say, 

How rich must be the joy-of this, © 
Where many meet as many may, 

To join in chasing woe away ! 


Then why depart, ye chosen train? - 
O, call me back my mates again! 


I have my hours to weep and sigh, 

But then I dread to mourn alone, 

And when a weeping friend is nigh, 

His sorrow wakes my love, and I 

Forget and cease to feel my own. 

I have my time for singing too, 

But music from an only tongue 

Hath never won and cannot woo 

My heart like the wild notes which throng 
The stirring strains of choral song. 


Why are my minstrels silent then? 
O, call me back my mates again! 


THE THREE ADVERTISEMENTS. [Aug. 


My boyhood memories wane afar 

Like island spots in lakes of light. 

I gaze—(how sweet their phantoms are!) 
And wish away the mists that mar 

The shapes of that receding sight. 

And must my days in longing pass, 
Without one token to restore 

Those dear companion joys, alas, 

I knew in youth, but know no more? 

No! Spread the board—the bumpers pour! 


While life shall linger love shall reign ; 
O, call me back my mates again ! 


“Ha! Blynn,” ejaculated the Judge, whea the song was finished, 
“have you fallen a-musing over your drink? What possesses you to 
sit so statue like and stare so abstractedly towards the drawing room ? 
Why, you have n’t more than half emptied your glass, man ?” 

“Pardon me,” replied the Doctor, “it is not because your beverage is 
not excellent, but that air sounded familiar to me. It reminded me 
of some incidents of my life which I had forgotten. 

“And well it might,” said Crumer, smiling; “the song sustains a 
pretty near relationship to you, if I recollect the name right under 
which it was first published. Come, Philo, when was that penned and 
put to music ?” 

“How point blank you are in your interrogatories, Tom,” returned 
Blynn. “I do not regard the age of that ditty as a point of much im- 
portance to men at our time of life; but to gratify you and call up for 
a moment its kindred seceileciions, I will put it at twenty-five years 
ago, during the winter in which C— made his master speech in the 
Senate, and our old friend Luke F— was Consul at the seat of war in the 
final struggle of the Ottomans and Muscovites. G— set the air to it. 
I never shall forget his Chapel “ voluntaries.” Great as he has since suc- 
ceeded in making himself by his devotion to his divine art, I shall 
never forget them—nor will you, nor you, so long as you retain sensi- 
bility enough to love sweet sounds.” 

“True,” responded Professor Crumer and Judge Brotherby, “and 
here ’s a health to his memory.” 

“But,” responded Blynn, “the story, the story—which of you gives 
the history of advertisement No. 2 ?” 

“The priority of time belongs to Tom,” remarked Brotherby, “ but 
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the privilege of age to me; however, as I am the host, I believe, I 
must reserve to myself the honor of telling the last tale.” 

“ Now, then, Crumer,” quoth the Doctor again, “go back to the be- 
ginning, as Nels bade me do, and read us a romance in your best style.” 

The Professor smiled incredulously. “Let me see,” said he, when he 
had drunk off his glass, and throwing his feet over the balustrade, again 
began to drum with his fingers on the arms of his chair. “A young 
American, twenty-one years of age, of high respectability, at present en- 
gaged in literary pursuits and soon to enter on a profession, is desirous 
of marrying some American lady about nineteen years of age—virtuous, 
amiable, well educated, and inheriting a fair fortune. Communications 
strictly confidential. Address, post paid, “Turopore,” Box No. 804, —. 

« Lone Istanp, March —, 185-. 

To ‘Turoporr’—Dear Sir: Reading your advertisement, and thinking the 
matter over carefully, I conclude there can be no impropriety in writing to 
you, although I presume it will all be useless. I feel rather delicate about be- 
ginning a correspondence with a gentleman and a stranger, therefore I will be 
brief. I cannot say that I have any fortune in my own name, but iny father 
is quite well off. Iam a little under twenty. Asfor my amiability, I must 
leave it for others to judge, for I certainly should think it presuming, were I 
to apply the quality to myself without giving you any better authority. Per- 
haps you may think this is not a love-letter—but such as it is, you must excuse 
it, knowing that it is to an entire stranger, and, mayhap, one whom I shall 


never see. If you should wish to answer this, direct to ‘ Anniz,’ 
No. —, Street, New York City.” 


Ahem. Such was the advertisement, and such the best of its many 
answers. I wrote to ‘ Annie,’ requesting some little personal description 
of herself with a lock of her hair, and ended by hinting that an ex- 
change of daguerreotypes would be agreeable. In return she sent me 
a very prompt and pretty letter, modestly giving all the desired informa- 
tion, and enclosing the lock which I asked for, very tastefully plated 
in the shape of the Greek letter . In that epistle furthermore she 
promised to transmit her portrait to me whenever I should be ready to 
begin the proposed exchange myself. I sent my daguerreotype to New 
York, and a reply came back, couched in the prettiest terms of girlish 
praise, but no picture. There were plenty of thanks and promises in it, 
but no picture! 

The next news I got of her came through the medium of a female 
friend of hers, informing me that ‘ Annie’ was ill and unable to write or 
read. The letter, however, professed to be mainly the dictation of the 
fair invalid herself, and stated that she much regretted my disappoint- 
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ment at not receiving a return to my gift, and lamented the necessity 
which put it out of her power to do me due. Hoped I would take it 
kindly, and not let my communications be broken off by her indispo- 
sition, &c. Well, what was I to do in such a case? I never knew 
how to deal with sick girls, and the idea of corresponding by proxy 
didn’t suit me. Besides I had some suspicion that I had been hoaxed, 
and this jealousy getting the better of my prudence, I wrote back to 
Annie’s friend, laying forth my ideas of the matter in such strong lan- 
guage as to offend the well-meaning girl, and in consequence I heard no 
more from my invalid correspondent for several weeks. She remembered 
me, notwithstanding, and in course of time I received a long letter from 
her, explaining all the causes of her delay, and showing clearest of all 
by the weak and trembling hand in which it was written the truth’ of 
what I had so ungenerously questioned. I replied with many apologies, 
and, after a short interval, during which she quite recovered her health 
and natural looks, she sent me her picture, desiring that we might now 
consider, ourselves on even terms and continue our correspondence like 
tried friends. We did. 


Before any very long time had passed, ‘Annie’ concluded, from . 


some trifling phrases of uncommon warmth in my letters, that I had 
fallen in love with her, and she told of it to a confidential friend or 
two as acapital joke. Women, you know, are peculiar in their partiality 
for “confidential friends ;” and those same friends, (?) too, are almost 
invariably as peculiar for the perfect ease and satisfaction with which 
they manage to leak ‘out every secret committed to them. Through 
their transparancy in this case I found out with what an understanding 
my letters were being read, and, cautioned by the facts, determined to 
grow more guarded in my expressions and give her no more cause to 
smile at my susceptibility. For some time thenceforward one could have 
seen that we worded our communications with great care, and took heed 
never to commit ourselves by any avowals whatever of an amatory na- 
ture, directly or indirectly. Not a whisper of compliment too hyperboli- 
cal was allowed, not a gush of friendly feeling too fervent, nay, not a 
syllable of mutual gratulation, question or epithet did we for a moment 
indulge in, which could be construed by the keenest casuistry to trans- 
gress the limits of the Platonic laws of love. Our epistles, however, 
began to grow interesting. We owned it and used pleasantly to banter 
each other about it. Meanwhile I spent a Summer vacation, as you re- 
collect, in ‘Annie’s’ native city. My brother resided there, and I used 
frequently to pass my holiday seasons with him. I was not long, of 
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course, in signifying to my fair incognito the fact of my visit, and she 
in return was not backward in responding with a courteous welcome. 
Many and mysterious were the billet-doux which unseen hands dropped, 
day by day, into the Post Office, bearing the designations of ‘ Annie’ 
and ‘Theodore’ upon them. But that was not all. My romantic friend 
intimated the name of her street to me, and even the number of her 
house, and I forthwith availed myself of the information to begin a 
regular series of starlight strolls in that direction. These I followed up 
till I actually caught sight of my charming correspondent, and was seen 
and recognized by her. She was standing by a parlor window at the 
time and looking directly at me. We exchanged certain signs sub rosa, 
and very well understood, and I walked innocently on, looking as uncon- 
scious to be sure as if I had seen or done nothing at all. 

I had no sinister meaning when I said “ sub rosa,” for, in fact, there 
was a large rosebush in my nymph’s front garden, very near the gate, 
and we silently agreed to deposit our little notes in it when the shades 
of night favored us, so that in this way we might carry on a romantic 
and clandestine conversation in the very teeth of parental jurisdiction. 
Nightly I passed up that street and laid my expected communication in 
its place, and nightly I returned and found its answer there. 

We wrote in cypher, and not a word of our talk could be translated 
by any except ourselves even in the event of adiscovery. The rosebush 
became our oracle—more eloquent than the talking oaks of Dodona, 
and we made its buds and flowers say many things for us which we 
would never think of putting on paper. Thus we lived in constant com- 
munication. We got used to the starlight and moonlight smile of each 
other’s faces, told tender stories through the rose-tree leaves, and made 
magic service of that language of beauty and perfume which lay hidden 
in the blossoms, but we never spoke! Always preserving the same 
mysterious silence, we met unperceived by that garden-gate again and 
again, and caught each other’s thoughts with a rapidity and cunning 
ease which would have made Pyramus and Thisbe happy, while our 
eyes were the only confessors to our acquaintance, and we felt no incli- 
nation to break off the spirit-like intercourse for the chilling conven- 
tionalisms of common etiquette. Thus matters went on till the last 
evening of my vacation. The greatlunar light had risen in full splendor, 

“ And the laike and castille slepit mantled all yn moonie golde,” 
as the old poets would say, and the heart of the city beat stilly after a: 
day of heat and excitement, when I passed by Annie’s house as usual 


and saw her promenading upon the piazza with her sister. I had given 
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her notice the day before that I should leave for College very soon, and 
that this night would be my last opportunity for an interview. I placed 
a note among the leaves of the rose-tree and saw her, as I went on, 
bound gracefully down the gravel-walk to get it. After a short interval 
I returned, and she stood half-way to the gate with a small paper in her 
hand as if waiting for me, while her sister, who had been some time in 
the secret, looked on from a front window. I paused a moment in my 
walk, and she came slowly towards me as though she wanted to speak. 
I drew up to the gate to meet her, and in a few seconds we were stand- 
ing face to face, gazing into each other’s eyes. I knew I ought to be 
the first to break the silence, but something held me back. It was not 
absolute bashfulness then, (though bashfulness, I own, was one of my early 
weaknesses,) but a sort of fond shrinking, like the reluctance of a child 
to breathe upon a bubble lest it should suddenly dissipate. I felt a kind 
of uneasy happiness which so enraptured me with what I had, that I 
thought not once of insisting on the full enjoyment warranted by the 
occasion, but with love’s own economy shut up my heart to keep the 
present pleasure, and turned away with an exulting step and fluttering 
pulse. I am sure that Annie shared my embarrassment—yet we stood 
but an instant by the gate together. She extended her hand with the 
note. I reached forward and took it. A slight pressure—a hasty salu- 
tation and return—and I moved on, slowly decyphering by the shine of 
the moon, from the paper in my hand, 

“ Farewell, mysterious spirit—Dear Theodore! Well might we wonder at 
each other—such silent friends—such intimate strangers as we have been! 
When shall the end be? But farewell! May your letters be frequent till I see 
you again. ‘Good night, good night; parting is such sweet sorrow,’” de. 

I went back to College the next day, and remember how you scolded 
_ me for not bringing matters to a definite crisis when I had so good an 
opportunity. I had found out that her name was Amanda H. Wilson, 
and that was the principal of my vacation discoveries. 

About the time that I was engaged in this oracular correspondence 
with my fair Long Islander, another advertisement appeared in the 
Daily Tribune, purporting to set forth the virtues, age, occupation, size, 


and general characteristics, and more especially the matrimonial wants . 


of one “Dr. Jonas P. Calender”—laying particular stress on the kind 
of qualifications and accomplishments necessary to constitute her who 
should aspire to be “Mrs. Calender,” an “eligible” candidate therefor. 
No one was to apply who had not serious intentions, coupled with these 


proofs of “ eligibility.” 
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It seems that this Jonas was an eccentric and shallow-brained journey- 
man barber of Cedar-street, who had been jilted some less than a dozen 
times, and having now grown abachelor of thirty-five, began to feel a little 
apprehension lest he might, peradventure, be left at last with the sorry 
cheer of a single plate and single pillow. 

Through the inadvertency of one of Annie’s young intimates, he had 
heard of the success of my advertisement, and found out some of the 
secrets of our correspondence. So, thinking, no doubt, that he should 
prosper right-bravely by following my example, he sent in his notice and 
half dollar to the Tribune, and watched the mails for the first appearance 
of luck. When my eye fell on his advertisement I seized my pen, in 
obedience to my usual passion for fun, and wrote him an answer in a fine 
female hand, portraying myself as a perfect charmer in person, accom- 
plishments and wit, and declaring myself, with as much delicacy and 
skill as I could command, entirely ready and willing to unite my fortune 
for life with just such an one as I had every reason to believe him to be. 
I received no return for a whole week, and began to think he had never 
received my letter. A reply came at length, however, containing the 
oddest mixture of love and business that I ever before saw or conceived 
of. He said that he had received an answer to his advertisement which. 
exactly suited him, from a lady at Saratoga. Concluding she must be the 
“ eligible” one whom he sought, he had gained her consent to an assign- 
ment there, and traveled all the way to see her. But, alas for his hope, 
on his arrival at the Springs he found her to be a young married woman, 
who, with her husband, had seen fit to amuse her leisure by making a 
fool of him. Chagrined out of all tolerable humor and relieved of about 
$40 in cash, he returned and found my letter in the office, which set him 
on so good terms with himself again, that he sent me an immediate 
answer; and with all the frankness of one who thinks he has found a 
real friend, poured into my “ maiden ear” (as he expressed it) the whole 


‘ story of his wrongs, his easy gullability, and the sel/ that had been 


practiced on him. To avoid being victimized again, he added that he 
should expect me to appoint a meeting at some “eligible” half-way 
place, pay my own expenses thither—and his besides! Should he then 
be satisfied as to my “ eligibility,” after a single interview, he promised 
to refund costs:and repair, as soon as I was willing, to some “eli- 
gible” priest who should make us man and wife! I deigned him a 
reply—but such a reply! Idon’t believe he ever recovered from the 
effects of its sarcasms or forgot the name of “Clara Sinclair.” He never 
wrote to her again, but this was not the last of “ Jonas P. Calender.” 
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Sometime after this little affair, Annie’s letters suddenly stopped. I 
wrote and wrote, and made inquiries, but not a line did I get in return 
till near the winter vacation, when a communication came in my lady’s 
own hand, yet running in a style and strain altogether new to me. It 
complained of my long-continued silence, and asked an explanation of 
certain strange reports which, it seems, some unknown intermeddler, 
signing himself “A friend,” had been filling her head with. I saw 
there had been foul play, and as soon asthe term closed I hastened to 
the city, determined to ferret out the cause, if possible. I wrote a note in 
cypher, and dispatched it with all due caution to My Lady Amanda, 
alias Miss Wilson. It contained all the explanations which it wasin my 
power to make, and craved a history of all the causes which had operated 
to produce her present mistaken impressions of myself. I soon received 
a private letter from her, full of expressions of surprise at the small- 
souled felony which the revelations of my note had opened her eyes to, 
and of indignation at the author of it, giving, at the same time, a full 
account of the proceedings of the pragmatical coxcomb, whose praise- 
worthy attempt to make us quarrel for his private benefit, had so sig- 
nally miscarried. By degrees the mystery was unriddled, and after a 

,thousand warm acknowledgments and mutual acquittals that brought us 
into a better understanding with each other than ever, we forthwith com- 
menced in unison to devise means by which we might take extraordinary 
vengeance on “Dr. Jonas P. Calender,” the author of all our trouble. 
It appeared that the presuming fool had, in his desperation at the issue 
of his advertising plans, availed himself of his knowledge of our 
addresses to intercept my letters, and insinuate to my unsuspecting cor- 
respondent certain suspicions against my character, hoping, no doubt, by 
this means, to separate us and eventually secure the “eligible” “ Annie” 
to himself. I directed my fair coéperator how to act, and bethought 
myself of a stratagem to play upon him which should teach him to mind 
his own business ever after. 

Annie had written him two or three times in answer to his strange 
letters, for the mere sake of ascertaining, if possible, whether there were 
any just grounds for the suspicions which my apparent silence had 
awakened. She now, at my request, addressed him a letter of thanks 
for his “disinterested and timely information,” professing to have cast 
me off entirely and forever, and gently encouraging him to make advan- 
ces of his own. The elated Jonas immediately wrote back, begging, as 
usual, a speedy assignment. Annie named the South Gate of Trinity 
Churchyard, at the “ bewitching hour of midnight.” In the meantime, 
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I went to a couple of policemen and engaged them to watch in ambush 
at the above place, telling them I had suspicion of a foul deed being 
premeditated there, and that I expected the chief villain in the plot 
would be on the spot at midnight to waylay his victims. The “stars” 
were there at the appointed time. Jonas was discovered skulking sus- 
piciously about the premises, and, in spite of his prayers and protesta- 
tions, conveyed to an “eligible” lodging in the Tombs. After a severe 
examination the next day before a bench of august magistrates, the ter- 
rified miscreant- was released from custody on the ground that he was too 
much of a fool to be capable of the dignity of a responsible crime ! 

Well; after we had disposed of Jonas, Annie and myself thrived right 
wonderfully, and grew in each other’s good graces so much as almost to 
become a mutual necessity. Our letters had more spirit and cordiality 
than before—their sentiments were more meaning, and the language of 
them was more pointed. But bear in mind, we had never spoken to each 
other yet ! 

Passing over the Spring vacation of our Senior year, you remember 
what a charge you gave me on my departure for New York, and what a 
vow I made to procure a speaking acquaintance with my fair friend, at 
all hazards, before [came back. I suggested to her the desirableness of- 
such a measure, and she'gladly promised to meet me at the Dusseldorf 
Gallery on an exhibition day, where we could mingle with the throng, 
and with the concurrence of her younger sister, who possessed her secret, 
and would accompany her there, enjoy an undisturbed interview of three 
or four hours, if we chose. The time arrived, but my lady was sick and 
did not keep her tryst. Again we agreed to meet at the Ferry, but the 
afternoon which we set proved to be rainy, and she did not cross. A 
third time we agreed to see each other in Greenwood Cemetery, but her 
people at home suddenly took it into their heads to go to Hoboken for a 
pleasure excursion on the very day of our appointment, and to avoid posi- 
tive suspicion Annie was obliged to go with them. At last she told me 
she was going to visit a friend over in Eleventh-st. on a certain afternoon, 
and I must contrive to be in the same omnibus to accompany her when 
she returned after tea. I made several errands in the city and rode up 
to Eleventh-st. in time to take the down conveyance. I was in the omni- 
bus when it started, and watched the passengers narrowly as they 
stepped into it from time to time, until my eye fell on one whose face 
resembled so closely a portrait which I carried in my pocket, that I was 
seized with an irresistible desire to know her. It was a young lady in a 

rich skirt of dark blue plaid, a talma of black velvet, white satin bonnet, 
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and sable furs. She caught me looking at her and blushed. There was 
a@ vacant seat opposite me, and without-any seeming design she made her 
way straight to it and sat down, vis-a-vis! I felt my cheeks tingle and 
drew out my handkerchief to busy myself with my face. I dared not 
raise my eyes, but it seemed just as if she were looking directly at me. 
Why did n’t I speak? I had already given signs of recognition, and the 
people in the carriage would surely notice my confused behavior!. 0, 
what a predicament ‘for a bashful man! To be confronted by a pretty 
woman in a “bus” whom you never spoke to, and have her picture in 


your pocket, by some unaccountable coincidence! St. George! I could n’t, 


sit still in such a state of things—that was out of the question. I 
tried to feel philosophical and put a sober face on the matter, but I 
could n’t. Istole a glimpse with one eye at the lady in the satin hat and 
sable furs, and saw the buttons rise and fall on her purple bodice! We 
were both evidently getting excited.. Just then a heavy Spring-shower 
began to fall, and all my embarrassment vanished at the very noise, as 
anger or melancholy will before the sound of exquisite music. The 
horses quickened their pace—the wheels thundered and bounded along 
the pavement, and the old vehicle began to roll and give those delight- 
ful jolts. which are ever so marvelously efficacious, in bringing about 
extemporaneous acquaintances among fellow-passengers. The lady of 
the sable furs dropped her reticule. I picked it up and restored it, lifting 
my eyes to hers as Idid so. She acknowledged the civility with a smile 
and a most kindly spoken “thank you!” It was the first word she had 
ever uttered to me! We called each other by name and gave the grasp 
of greeting, and ‘ Annie’ (of course it was she) and ‘Theodore’ were at 
last introduced! The shower went over and the passengers began to get 
out. I took a seat by the side of my new acquaintance, and engaged 
her in an animated conversation which lasted all the way home. The 
twilight was coming on when we crossed East River, and by the time 
we were ready to separate it had grown too dusk for any one to recognize 
Annie’s escort. 

My thoughts, as I went home, and my dreams that night, were’ any- 
thing but unpleasant. A thousand agreeable fancies pirouetted about 
my pillow, and a confused hum of happy voices filled my ears: 


“ A love song I had somewhere read, 
An echo of a nameless strain 

Beat time to nothing in my head, 
From some odd corner of the brain.” 
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Thus the spell of our airy intercourse was broken, and now we stood 
in matters of friendship on a level with mortals. 

I had accomplished my vow, and accordingly I hastened back to Col- 
lege in high spirits to tell you the tale which, at your request, I have 
just repeated. 

During the whole year after my graduation while employed in my 
brother’s counting room, ‘ Annie’ and myself continued to correspond on 
the pleasantest terms, and rarely thought of passing a week without 
seeing each other. I became well acquainted with her family and was 
regarded as a privileged visitor. The street where she resided was my 
favorite walk. Its name was on every third page of my diary, while the 
house and that rose tree before it were things committed to memory. 
The gardens of Gulistan did never more truly make their native region 
the poets’ proverb than did that oracular rosebush and that house with 
its lovely occupant render S— Street a habitual and indelible recollec- 
tion to me. 

At the end of the year I parted from Amanda. She took up her - 
abode in North Carolina, and I went to Rochester to engage in teaching. 
We corresponded for a few weeks regularly, and then came an inexpli- 
cable pause. As I was walking away disappointed for the third or fourth 
time from the Post Office, a Southern paper was put into my hand. I 
glanced at the matrimonial column and saw a notice of Annie's mar- 
riage! Iwas completely taken aback by this unlooked for climax, and 
could scarcely believe my eyes. But there it was,—‘ Married in Raleigh 
on the 26th ultimo, by Rev. Dr. Such-a-one, Miss Amanda H. Wilson 
to Mr—Mr.—” no matter who. I can’t recall anything save the fact 
and the way it affected me. My friends and neighbors observed that I 
was unusually sober for awhile, and strove to divine the cause. They 
never found it out, howevef, and in due time my natural’ elasticity of 
disposition enabled me to assume my wonted cheerfulness. 

Three years rolled on, and still I taught languages and read lectures 
in Western New York, troubling myself as little (perhaps) as a man of 
twenty-five can about affairs of courtship or details of love. 

In the course of an Autumn vacation I went on a visit to the Empire 
City, and attended a magnificent concert at Castle Garden, to witness 
the first cisatlantic appearance of a new foreign prima donna. While 
there I saw before me a lady in a blue mantilla, who strongly reminded 
me by her form and movements (for I could not see her face) of my ci . 
devant friend—Miss Wilson. I kept my eyes riveted upon her, and in 
VOL. XX. 45 
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the course of the evening, while the prima donna was singing with great 
beauty that little lay of Moore, 


“ Peace; peace to him that’s gone,” 


I saw her slip a locket from her girdle, and after gazing in it for a 
moment, raise it to her lips—shut it up again, and conceal it in her 
hand. I borrowed a glass from a neighbor, and had barely time to get 
a single glimpse of—my portrait / It was enough. I saw sufficient in- 
dications afterwards to convince me that ‘ Annie’ was before me. _ Little 
did she dream that the original of that portrait was so near her. But 
how should she still be in possession of my picture? Was it possible 
that a married lady could think as much of me as she appeared to? 
A sudden suspicion flashed across my mind. Still I was puzzled, and 
considering that patience was the best unriddler of mysteries, I resolved 
to behave with caution. In a few minutes the prima donna came 
out with “ Lost Rosabel.” 
“ They have given thee to another, 
And my heart is lonely now,” &e. 


The melody of the songstress’ voice and the touching simplicity of 
the air had an overpowering effect on the hearers, and I determined to 
take advantage of the time to prove the lady in the blue mantilla who 
held my miniature in her hand. Hastily copying down ‘upon a card, in 
my old cypher, the refrain of the song, 


“O, was it well to leave me? 
Thou couldst not so deceive me! 
Long and sorely shall I grieve thee, 
Lost, lost Rosabel !” 

and subjoining my address, I leaned forward during the confusion of 
applause that followed its second repetition and dropped the writing un- 
perceived into her lap. She started when her eye caught the cypher, 
and I knew that she recognized it. After glancing a moment at the 
eard, she turned her head nervously and saw me sitting behind her. I 
knew her face instantly, but shall never forget the look of terrified sur- 
prise it assumed when our eyes met that evening. 

I seized my hat and made my way out of the parterres as rapidly as 
the dense throng would allow, and jumping into the nearest cab drove 
without delay to my lodgings. Next day I received the following note: 

+ Dear Tuxopore:—For more than three long years I have been taught to be- 


lieve you dead. You can scarcely imagine the shock your sudden appearance 
gave me last night. Meet me to-day at eleven in the ladies’ parlor of the 
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Astor. We shall not be likely to be disturbed there. Excuse my apparent for- 
wardness ; but we used to be intimate, and I have a pledge which tells me we 
can still understand each other. Time has been when I have said more. 


“Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoken; but, farewell complement.” 


I need none of it now. Ihave many questions to ask you, Theodore. Don’t 
fail to call in time, if you still take any interest in “ ANNIE.” 


I went as requested and found her waiting. She was astonished when 
I told her what had caused my long silence, and gave an unqualified 
denial to the report of her marriage in Raleigh. Said she was single 
still and free as in the days of her girlhood; and related to me how, at 
the time she specified, an account had reached her by a Monroe County 
paper, of a young man found dead below the falls of Genesee, whose 
name jt was impossible to ascertain, but whom, from his personal de- 
scription and the fact that a letter was found on his person, written in a 
female hand, and addressed to ‘Theodore,’ she had identified with me. 
Why J never happened to spy that falsehood is a mystery tome. The 
matrimonial notice which deceived me came out, it seems, about the 
same time, and the cessation of my letters consequent upon it, strength- 
ened in Annie’s mind the painful conviction of my fate, which had 
been forced upon her by the public news. We had been made the vic- 
tims of a villainous trick. Who the author of it was I never knew, but 
had I not believed him incapable of so much cunning in the manage- 
ment of a cheat, I should not have hesitated for a moment to ascribe it 
to our quondam acquaintance, Dr. Jonas P. Calender. 

All the anxiety of suspense and patience was, nevertheless, now over, 
and we experienced a felicity of rest so new and so overflowing, after the 
painful mistake and wearisome longings of more than three years, that 
in order. to perpetuate it we would almost have been willing to suffer 
them once again. 

I could not have asked for more happiness than I enjoyed with 
Amanda Wilson after this restoration of our old relationships. Her 
father had removed with his family to the South shortly after our separa- 
tion, but he was now traveling on a tour of health, and had stopped at 
the Astor for a short visit among the scenes of his former business. My 
‘ Annie’ was an heiress ; but her parents were my friends, and I had no 
very long courtship to prosecute in order to win me the favor of all. 
I was sure that one looked upon me with kindness—with affection, and 
after a few brief preliminaries she proved the correctness of my confi- 
dence by giving me her hand at the altar. I subsequently joined the 
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party of her relatives and we all went together on a trip to the White 
Mountains. Returning thence I went with my bride to the Carolinas, 
where I resided until the call came to go and assume the Professorship 
of Greek in the Western University, which has since been my home. 
Such is the history of one matrimonial advertisement and the corre- 
spondence it provoked. Originated in sport and carried out in thought- 
lessness, it finally grew, by repeated interruptions and renewals to be a 
sober suit on the one hand and a cordial avowal on the other. I made 
my choice and have been happy. My friends tell me I deserved to be. 
Should any curious soul inquire if I am ambitious and desire to per- 
petuate my name, I would point him to a youthful scholar-pair of the 
class of 1404 in our ancient Alma Mater, and say “non omnis moriar.” 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Use made by Roman Christian Art, of Scripture 
Characters, with o Consideration of its Value 
to Christianity 


BY E, MULFORD, MONTROSE, PENN. 


Tuar is a false theory, which, based upon a study of art, in its pres- 
ent degenerate condition, makes it consist in mere imitation. The 
old Painter, as the fiction goes, painted a tree so that the birds 
would try to light upon its branches; but the Parthenon and the Phi- 
dian Jupiter were something essentially different from that. One may 
represent a flower or tree or landscape, so accurately, as to cheat the 
senses, but the mighty moral lessons and spiritual teachings which are 
written-on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, are something far higher 
and better. 

If art had consisted in a cunning mimicry of nature, the wise and 
good men of past time would never have busied themselves about it. 
The mighty intellects, who have left their monuments in the temple, and 
the cathedral, and the sculptured marble, and have traced thoughts of 
immortal beauty upon the canvas, would never have given their lives to 
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it. Egypt would not have inscribed in that the record of her sombre 
and mysterious religion, nor Greece so splendid a representative of the 
nation’s mind. The theory is but a paltry excuse, in which the age 
must needs clothe its nakedness; for art rests its claims upon other and 
higher grounds. 

It is a mode of utterance, adapted to the expression of the saddes 


‘and profoundest emotions of our nature. Its value at any time, 


depends not upon its execution, not upon the cunning of the hand, and 
the accuracy of the eye, but upon the value of what it may express. 

Whenever it has attained its highest perfection, it has grown out of 
the religious affection, and its subject has been sacred—either con- 
nected with religious associations, or calculated to inspire feelings of 
reverence, in the mind of the workman. The nature of Greek Archi- 
tecture and Greek Sculpture in ancient times, and of Gothic Architec- 
ture and Roman Painting in modern, is a proof of this. And if, at any 
time, these conditions have failed to be realized, if the inspiring princi- 
ple of art has been lacking, and its true mission lost sight of, it has 
immediately perished. Then it has degenerated into a cold mannerism. 
All its life and spirit have gone out, and it has shone like the lost arch- 
angel, but with a “faded splendor wan.” Even such a man as Wilkie 
dated the decline of modern art, from the time when it ceased to be 
governed by religious purpose. It was when schools of criticism took 
the place of the old religious associations, when the fire went out upon 
the altar, and “men brought to the foot of the cross their systems, and 
not their sorrow.” 

The conditions from which art springs, would seem to indicate, that 
it is in its nature a moral alphabet. Employing a lofty and profound 
symbolism, it leads us away from ourselves, in the contemplation of 
serene beauty, up to the Throne of the Infinite. Michael Angelo, whose 
lordly intellect comprehended more than has any other its true charac- 
ter, gathering into one abstraction its whole philosophy, has said, that, 
“the true work of art is an image of the divine perfections.” 

The Poet repeats the truth when he says: 


“ As all nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim ; 
So in art’s wide Kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning still the same.” 


Nor is its symbolism one wholly of man’s devising. For there is a 


power inherent, in certain material forms and combinations, to represent 
moral qualities. There are laid in the elements of nature, some divine 
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resemblances. Here rests the symbolism of art. It is true, that in its 
earliest stage we may often trace one which is merely mental or conven- 
tional, for men love thus to represent what it is difficult for the mind 
clearly to grasp, but in its fulness it always educes this mysterious 
power. As the Greek Sculptor employed first a rude symbolism which 
he had borrowed from the Egyptian, so the Christian Painter began 
with one simply conventional, traces of which may still be seen in those 
rough etchings upon the walls of the Catacombs, and gradually devel- 
oped that style which presents to us its fairest models, in the works of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was then that paintings were 
produced, which have given to Roman Christian Art all its eminence, 
and proved that under Christianity may spring works far nobler and 
higher than ever “pagan chisel” wrought. The workmen of that 
period were mighty intellects,—men whose genius seemed lit with a 
spark of Promethean fire. In all the ranges of literature we can find 
no conceptions grander than those which they wrought upon the canvas, 
and often, even poetry seems to falter where art might boldly tread. 
We think, with admiring wonder, upon the representation of Michael, 
the archangel, in Milton, with “ brow intent and visage all inflamed ;” 
but it is dimmed and pale when compared with the Michael of Peru- 
gino, who seems girt with the divine strength and beautiful in the 
majesty of truth. And where may we find a parallel for the Madonna 
of Raphael, with that face of tender beauty, sueh as comes to us some- 
times in the dreams of childhood; or for the Prophet of Michael 
Angelo, who stands as the oracle of omnipotence, burdened with that 
mighty vision which breaks from the unveiled future. 

Time has indeed dimmed their brightness, and softened their tone, 
and ages imbued with different ideas, have passed in procession before 
them. But their influence is still potent. Still there comes from them 
the same persuasive eloquence,—still the same calm, earnest voice. 

Everywhere does history attest the power of art, so that its condition 
has often furnished the cause and index to the progress of a people. 
The Greek believed that the forms of his art,—the temple and the 
statue,—stamped on the popular mind the impress of their own harmo- 
nious development. And no great intellect, giving utterance by such 
forms as these to his deepest emotions, especially appealing to the 
imaginations of men, and reaching beyond, to the: “ deep foundations in 
which our nature is laid,” has ever left the world as he found it. Surely 
it becomes us to pause and consider whether the age, in its splendid 
material development, is not overlooking a mighty moral agency, and to 
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study well the value of these works in the past and the condition which 
governs their influence. 

The work in the Roman School of Christian Art, was a work of faith 
and devotion. It was inspired by a holy purpose, and was a record of 
the piety of the workman. In it were shrined his highest and best 
affections. To him, something more than a simple sense of beauty, 
something better than a clear conception of truth, was thought neces- 
sary. He could not turn back to old classic reproductions, when 
religion had placed such splendid ideals in his own mind and in his 
own heart. The same spirit which animates the highest walks of 
religious literature, became the inspiring principle of these works, and, 
indeed, we might better expect a noble Christian literature, from irre- 
ligious men, than a noble Christian Art, just as the intellect can be 
guided more easily at will into any channel than the feelings. There- 
fore, throughout all the art of this period, we may trace a continual 
aspiration. Everywhere, we may see the workings of high religious 
purpose. There is evidence of it, when the great master of all art 
wrote under the works of his pencil, Soli Deo gloria ; and even Peru- 
gino placed in his hand, in his own portrait, a scroll, as if proclaiming 
his mission, inscribed Timete Deum. And when, to-day, we would 
trace the piety of the middle age, we look not to the policies of its 
states, or the condition of its church; not to its literature or its schools; 
but to its works of art. It is seen in the cathedral, risinglike some great 
hymn of adoration, struck by a master hand. It is witnessed in every 
form and figure in those solemn paintings, which seem to fill even the 
cathedral itself with their majestic utterance. 

And there is a law which governs the influence of all art, that one of 
its products shall have power to produce in the minds of others, in a 
greater or less degree, the same emotions which inspired or directed the 
workman. It is upon this that the religious influence of thems works 
chiefly depends. 

But beside their direct moral appeal, they were valuable in.creating 
an affectionate imagination. They made this faculty the servitor of 
religious thought, and the power with which it may be employed in a 
development of man’s religious character, all history attests. They 
placed before it ideals, which were glorified in the purpose by which 
they were formed. They filled it with images which would come back 
in the still hours of thought, and brought up conceptions which were 
hallowed by the choicest associations. For these were not by the men 
of the middle ages, to be approached with the cold eye of criticism, but 
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around them dim legends of beauty clustered, of those who had gath- 
ered from them new hope, and found inspirations leading them toa 
higher life. 

They also contributed to extend a knowledge of Christianity. When 
its great facts and ideas were not as now everywhere diffused, they 
became the chief channel for their communication. The invention of 
printing, (which has undoubtedly operated in no slight degree to pro- 
duce the decline in art,) is of a later period, and these became, in fact, 
the literature of the unlearned. But little knowledge could be derived 
by the people from the long disputes of the school-men, to which it 
would have been sad, indeed, if they had been left. And from the 
proud scholasticism of the age which gave no answer to their aspira- 
tions and longings, they would gladly turn to these works. They spoke 
to all, for no previous education is necessary to give force to their 
appeal. They were everywhere multiplied. They were printed upon 
banners—they were traced amid the illuminations of the window—they 
were carved upon cathedral walls. They gave conceptions such as are 
beyond the reach of ordinary minds, and embodied such visions of 
truth as are only revealed to genius, lifted on the wings of faith and 
love. 

Their influence was especially potent in their adaptation to the age 
from which they emanated. If, since the Reformation, the European 
mind has been characterized by the predominance of the rational or 
scientific faculty, it was previously by the depth of its feeling and the 
boldness of its imagination. It is to these that art, in a great degree, 
makes its appeal. Ina period which was gloomy and drear, their influ- 
ence, moreover, was inspiring and cheerful. They did not contribute 
to produce a dread and sombre superstition, for they emanated from the 
bosom of the people, and all which in that age is sunny and gladdening 
centres about its art. Even around the dark stones of the Cathedral, 
were woven traceries of joyous beauty. 

They were also of value in their reflex influence upon the workman. 
The mind is always greatly moulded by the design to which it is direct- 
ed. The conceptions which he traced upon the canvas, had been 
wrought out in his own mind, with worshipful affection. He toiled, 

“ gaining, as he gave, 
The life he imaged.” 

The greatest Painter of all time was of his age, the greatest moralist. 
Before the threatening lesson which was written in that grand concep- 
tion of the Judgment upon the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, both Pope 
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and Prelate were awed, The pulpit and the forum were silent, but 
there came from thence a rebuke which they could not repress. 

But the great masters of Christian Art belong to the past. Strange 
and varied influences, which are woven into the whole framework of 
modern history, have caused its decline. Yet, may we not trust that 
there is something better in store? We must remember that under 
Christianity, inspiration has gone out to Milton and Dante, to Mozart 
and Beethoven, to Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

The future is not all dark. The stern and grand imagination, the 
deep and potent religious feeling, which characterize every act in Puri- 
tan history, rising from the cold iconoclasm of the past, shall yet pro- 
duce forms of art, made splendid by a noble purpose, and radiant with 
the indwelling of truth. 


TOWNSEND. PRIZE POEM. 


The Use made by Roman Christian Art, of Seripture 
Characters. 


BY CALVIN G. CHILD, NEW YORK CITY. 


As, when adown the rocky, barren crags, 

A tiny streamlet drags its little length, 

And toiling onward, as it grows in strength, ~ 
Nestles and rests amid the reeds and flags ; 


Yet when the raindrops bring their tribute mite, 
To store the garners of the idle stream, 
Leaving its shady nook, its quiet dream, 

It steals amid the grass glist’ning in light, 


~ And rippling on, along its careless course, 
It soon moves stilly from its rocky bed, 
And ’mid the ledges, like a silver thread, 
It winds the fountain of a river’s source; 


Then on, still ever onward, to the sea, 
Unconscious whither, as it hurries by, 
It ever dashes oceanward to die, 
Calmly fulfilling its on destiny ; 
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So, when with trembling hope and heavy heart, 
The mind toils feebly in the race of life, 
With those who jostle by, in eager strife, 

To gain the highest place or noblest part ; 


And when new conflicts rouse the hidden night, 
Which to itself was all unknown before, 
It boldly presses onward, more and more, 
Until it plunges ’mid the fiercest fight. 


And, as the river struggles toward the sea, 
To lose itself amid its fellow streams, 
So all our earnest toil and idle dreams 
Join in the Ocean of Eternity. 


Yet when the tide flows inward every day, 
The river, as it seeks its former bed, 
Runs upward toward its fountain head, 

And toward its craggy home, a little way. 


So when our thoughts run up the stream of time, 
The mouldered towers and crumbling walls of yore, 
Which stand far up the stream, along the shore, 
Are present to us noble and sublime. 


The grand old castles stand within our gaze, 
Their builders gain the one reward they sought, 
The mighty meed for which they bravely wrought, 
Immortal honors in the future days. 


As at the shrine of some blest saint, rid of his weight of care, 

The pilgrim, ere he seeks his home, lingers for one more prayer— 
So, rising from the eastern hills, steals the first ray of light 

And lingers ere its fellow-beams burst on the quiet night. 

It lingers—and the clustering fogs, which rest o’er brook and rill, 
In misty volumes, struggle up along the slanting hill. 

That murmuring voice which woos the stars hushes itself to rest, 
While its bright loves grow pale and wan and sink into the west, 
A distant hum of stirring sounds like drum beats far away, 

Swells outward from the city-walls, the first faint sound of day,— 
And through the lattice gleam the lights, dim in the coming dawn, 
While from the heights, with ruddy glare, the watch-fires hail the morn, 
The gray dawn glides athwart the sky, while, in a golden glow, 
The sun breaks out above the hills, smiles on the vales below, 
Chases away the morning dews, then up the vaulted arch, 
Flick’ing the quiet blue with gold, speeds on his daily march. 
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Thus rose the sun at Athens.—Upon his lonely way 

A single form, with hurrying step, passed in the early day— 
From the Acropolis he came, down by the sacred tree, 

Down by the stately Odeon, and onward toward the sea. 
Then, turning by the southern gate, out from the walls above, 
He paused before the sacred house of the Olympian Jove. 


He brought his offering for the day—he breathed his morning prayer, 
While the white clouds rose up amid the incense-perfumed air ;— 
Then, having to his country’s gods his daily duty done, 

Back to his home he traced his steps, hailing the cheering sun. 


’Twas morning in Laconia. Before the altar stair 

The dim dawn showed a warrior, bowed down in earnest prayer— 
His heavy helm was laid aside, and on his bended knee, 
Unfaltering, with steady will, he heard the god’s decree. 


Soldier, go forth for Sparta, go! 

Deal for her cause one other blow, 

Lead forth again a noble band, 

To drive the foe from Grecian land: 
Soldier, go forth, and Sparta shall be free, 
This glorious honor waits her but by thee. 


Soldier, go forth for Sparta, when 
You struggle in the narrow glen, 
When Persian sword, and Persian spear, 
Presses upon you, have no fear. 
The gods decree it, Sparta shall be free, 
And this great boon awaits her but through thee. 


Soldier, go forth for Sparta, go! 
When in the strife thou meet’st the foe, 
Thou shalt gain glory, deathless fame, e 
Arich reward, immortal name ; 

For, through thy valor, Sparta shall be free, 

Her honor triumph—but Death waits for thee. 


He rose and breathed one heart-sent prayer to the great gods on high, 
“Grant life, grant strength to Sparta! then Leonidas can die!’’ 

Then from the temple he strode forth, with firm and heavy tread, 

To build across Thermopyle a wall of Spartan dead. ; 


The sun looked down on Thessaly, smiled in the fertile plain, 
And breathed his morning blessing upon the waving grain, 
The merry harvesters came forth, in careless joy and mirth, 
To claim the yearly tribute, which is yielded by the earth. 
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They feel no grief, no sorrow, but from the Palace walls 

A mourning moan arises, and through the lofty halls 

Soft footfalls faintly cross the floor, while hushed, sad voices say— 
This is Alcestis’ day of doom—Death lingers for his prey— 

And, in the darkened chamber, dies that noble-minded wife, 

Who dooms herself to death’s dread clasp, to grant her husband life. 


Oh! tear away the curtain! let me once more behold 

The glorious day, the god of. light, decked in his robes of gold! 

See! how the rising vapors melt ’neath his glimmering beam, 

And thus, as I approach to death, my former terrors seem. 

I feared him once, but as the time draws near for me to go, 

And as my home must soon be changed to those dark realms below, 

I feel a new firm strength within, the mighty strength of love, 

And as I pass, I know my prayer will reach the gods above— 

A silent tear, one sad regret, for Life is dear to me. 

And now farewell my joys! my hopes! Death come, I wait for thee. 


Then through the palace door slow crossed a silent, dark clad guest, 
Who came, who lingered, passed away, unbidden, unrequest— 

He came alone, breathed through the house one single blighting breath, 
And then went forth a victor, for Alcestis walked with Death. 


Across the sea the sinking sun slanted his lingering light, 

And stayed a moment on the wave to wish the world Good Night; 
The tired children, from their tasks trudged back to merry play, 

The wearied workman sauntered home, as waned the closing day, 
The shadow’s dusk, like spectres dim, lengthened across the road, 
And, from the field, the patient beasts drew home the creaking load. 
To land from sea the vapors rose, while the chill evening breeze 
Blew gently, as the sun went down, stirring the silent trees 

And wafting faintly to the shore the boatmen’s parting hymn. 

The gray clouds, fringed with crimson hues, paled in the gloaming dim, 
And, as with stealthy glance, the stars peered coyly from the west, 
The white-robed moon, with silver step, stole from her daily rest. 


As tripped away, with fleeting feet, the evening’s fading hours, 

The sounds of careless joy and mirth arose from Gaza’s towers— 

For Israel’s mighty man of strength was there to make them sport, 

Led by a little lad among the pillars of the court ; 

And, as he darkly groped about, he clasped the columns ’round, 

And trusting in his God for strength, bowed with them to the ground. 
From those crushed towers arose no more the shouts of revelry, 

But shrieking, wailing words of woe and groans of agony ; 

God heard his prayer, avenged his wrongs, “ For they were numbered more 
Who fell with him in death, than all his strength had slain before.” 
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O’er Shiloh’s walls the eventide had closed in shadows dark, 

The lamp, within the house of God, still burned before the ark, 

While Hannah’s son, the infant priest, by her own lending blest, 
Through with his evening sacrifice, had sought his peaceful rest. 

He slept—three times he heard his name, three times the child awoke, 
And said to Eli, “ Here am I,” but ’twas not Eli spoke ;— 

“Go back to rest, and if again thou hearkenest to the word, 

Come not to me, but simply say, thy servant hears, O Lord.” 

Thus spoke the man of God. The child turned to his cot once more, 
And heard the voice calling his name, as it had called before ; 

Then, bowing down on bended knees, with mingled hopes and fears, 
Clasping his infant hands, he cried, “Speak, Lord, thy servant hears.” 
He knelt, a child, beside his couch where oft his foot had trod, 

He rose, that spot was holy ground, he was the called of God. 


’*T was evening, at the holy hour of lingering twilight time 

Naomi turned from Moab’s plains, to seek her native clime ; 

Dear friends were by her, and from them in sorrow she must part, 
And journeying with them on her path, she spoke with heavy heart— 


Return, my daughters, leave me now, why will ye longer stay? 
Go back to Moab, I alone will tread my lonely way— 

Call me Naomi never more, call me but Mara hence, 

I came to Moab full of joy, I go back empty thence.” 


They wept, and sadly bade farewell, then, with reluctant will, 
Orpah towards Moab turned her face, but Ruth clave to her still. 
She looked not from her, but still on, with trembling step and slow, 
Clung to her side and gently said, “ Intreat me not to go— 

’Mid all the cares which o’er thy brow lined every thread of gray, 
I shared with thee thy bitter woes, I mourned each weary day. 
With thee I stood, with thee I fell, I ‘neath thy burden bow— 
And must I who have borne so much, be severed from thee now ¢ 

I will go with thee, where thou lodge, e’en there will also I, 

And where thy spirit leaves its clay, in that spot will I die, 
Whatever land thou dwellest in, thy people shall be mine, 

And as we bow our hearts in prayer, my God shall then be thine.” 


She ceased—and both ‘vent on one way, Naomi and her Ruth, 

The mother old with care and toil, the daughter strong in youth— 
They went together on their way—close by the mother’s side, 
Shielding from trouble’s storm and wind, nestled that angel guide ; 
They went together on their way, Naomi bowed with grief, 

Ruth, like a gentle gleam of hope, bringing a eweet relief— 

They went together on their way, touched with the chastening rod, 
But chastened that the heathen Ruth might be the blest of God. 
Four generations, and her son was Israel’s Psalmist king, 

From David’s line that Saviour came, whose glories angels sing. 
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The sun’s rays lingered, as in pride, upon the chiseled stone, 
And ’round the marble brow of Jove a crowning glory shone— 
Before the bust the sculptor stood, seanning with glowing thought, 
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The breathing lip, the frowning brow, which his own hand had wrought— 


“Twas at such shrine that city proud, 
Which ruled the sea in terror, bowed— 
From such as thou came that decree 
Which glorified Thermopyle— 
And, trusting in thee as she prayed, 
Alcestis her dread fate obeyed— 
Each, through the power of thy rod, 
Served, feared and trusted thee their god.” 


He paused, for tiny, trembling feet pattered along the floor, 

And ’neath the sculptured, marble form, a child looked up in awe, 
Who gazed in wonder, and as down the glance of strength and pride 
Looked sternly in his infant face, he ran in fright and cried. 


Beneath that form a maiden stood and breathed a votive vow, 
Then glanced with fear at the dark frown of that majestic brow ; * 
Stayed but a moment, then away from that stern gaze she fled, 
And hurried from the life-like stone, in silent awe and dread. 


Beneath that form an aged man, with faltering footsteps trod, 
And muttered, as he tottered by, “’Tis very like a god”— 

And then he whispered to himself the sculptor’s well known name, 
And sighed, as sadly on he passed, “ How sweet a thing is fame.” 


Down from that wondrous marble god a single sunbeam stole, 
Kindling a flame of haughty pride within the artist’s soul, 

And then no more a golden crown over the statue shone, 

For sable clouds, in sombre shade, shrouded the sun’s bright zone 


The stream of Time flows darkly from the past, 
And as we glance along the sullen wave, 
Here rests a shadow, solemn like the grave, 

And here and there a light is o’er it cast. 


Between the age-crowned deeds of ancient time, 
And those which newly cluster on the bank, 
It winds ’mid tangled trees and sedges dark, 

In turbid torrents through the sluggish slime. 


Far down this chasm shines a single ray, 
Which pierces through the solid wall of gloom, 
And glistens o’er this dim historic tomb, 
Showing along the bank the Truth and Way. 
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And as we trace that silver gleam of light, 
It bursts upon us from Gethsemane, 
A beam of hope from holy Calvary, 

A sun of Life to banish lasting night. 


The mellow sunbeams peered among the broad Cathedral aisles, 

Then gently stole upon their way, wreathing the gloom with smiles, 
Sprinkled with gold each shady nook, and wove a shining woof, 
Stretching across from arch to arch, under the fretted roof; 

And then, before the altar piece, in silence streaming down, 

With trembling hands, they humbly twined a golden, gleaming crown ; 
And floating o’er the chancel arch, in radiance soft and mild, 
Hallowed a painting resting there—the Virgin and her Child. 


Hard by the painting stood the one whose hand, whose head, whose heart, 
Toiling with friendly unity, labored in Holy Art. 

The head had planned the mighty deed, the hand had traced the whole, 
But ’twas the heart, the heart alone, which breathed the living soul— 
He thought, and as he thought, he spoke, in accents soft and low, 

While the bright sunlight all around scattered a golden glow. 


“In answer to the Hebrew’s prayer 
We see our God his might declare— 
The prophet-infant’s waking word 
Shows us the presence of the Lord. 
And when Ruth blesses and is blest, 
Goodness and love are manifest— 
As, by His strength to crush His foe, 
The power of our God we know. 

As, in his glory and his love, 

We hope to join with him above— 
So, in the Cross, the groans, the tears, 
The mercy of our God appears.” 


He ceased. Before the painting stood a little merry child, 

Who gazed awhile, with wondering look, then clapped his hands and smiled, 
And in his artless infant way with heart o’erfilled with joy, 

Stretched out his rosy, chubby arms to clasp that baby boy. 


Before that painting paused a maid, and upward toward the skies, 
Followed the tender, trustful gaze of those pure prayerful eyes— 

d, as she saw the Holy Babe that lowly manger share, 

ith thankful heart, ’mid tears of joy, she blessed her God in prayer. 


Before the painting lingered long a silver-haired old man, 
Musing upon the gift of grace, in God’s redeeming plan, 
And, as adown his furrowed face the still light softly crept, 
It glistened on a fal!ing ‘car—the Christian pilgrim wept. 
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Down from that hallowed painting, a single sunbeam stole, 
Kindling a light of hopeful love within the painter’s soul— 
And, as a greater glory around that infant shone, 

The heavens parted, and he saw the Saviour on the throne. 


As a grand forest proudly rears its head, 
With verdure clad, up to the bending sky, 
Forgetting that its leaves will fade and die, 

Like those which nestle ’neath our loitering tread ; 


So that great power of those old gods of yore, 
Which boldly vaunted of its peerless might, 
Shrouded in gloom, like shadows of the night, 

Passes and fades away to rise no more. 


But, as the brook winds on its humble way, 
Cheering the flowers, which line its mossy brink, 
And the dun cattle, as they stoop to drink, 

Scattering blessings where its waters stray ; 


So from the lowly life of the Great Son 
We glean a lesson in the Christian Art, 
Bidding us toil in life, with trusting heart, 
Strong in the faith, by which the fight is won. 


A Day's Gravel in Syria. 


Now, Reader, jump on a donkey, or a horse, or a mule if you prefer 
that animal, and take a ride with me on Mt. Lebanon. We will start 
from: Beirdt, lying under Jebel Serumér, one of the three highest peaks 
of that range, at whose summit banks of snow are always in view from 
that city ; in the opposite direction lies the Mediterranean, and on a 
clear day the Island. of Cyprus may be defined on the horizon. I have 
given you time to mount your animal, and now drive through the 
Southern gate of the city, and after looking back at the weak, miserable 
walls which surround it, canter with me Easterly, toward the foot of 
Lebanon. You see the streets, or walks rather, are narrow, yet we will 
take the widest one there is, and I think we'll find room enough. Just 
on your right, as you leave the city, you pass by the small yet beautiful 
Frank burying-ground, sacred by the ashes of those who died in the 
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midst of their Missionary labors. As you drive on, you will see any 
number of beggars—halt, maimed, or blind, or all of these—sitting at 
the side of the road, who, as you approach, will begin to jabber a lot of 
blessings and good wishes to you in Arabic, of which probably the only 
word you will understand will be the oft repeated and never failing ex- 
clamation for all occasions to the Arab, “ Y’ Allah,” (O God.) If you 
contribute a “ buckshish”—a present—the blessings flow twice as fast as 
before, and will follow you until you are out of hearing. 

After you have cantered quarter of a mile, you will come to a Khan— 
an Arab inn—in fact you find these scattered along on most of the roads 
in Syria, and large ones in the cities. Here may be obtained Arab re- 
freshments for the inner man, and a resting place for the night if you 
wish ; but should you occupy this, you would probably have more bed- 
fellows than you had bargained for in the shape of fleas, a spry and 
harmless sort of an animal, which gives you an opportunity of enjoying 
yourself in the manner that Socrates proposed to Gorgias, viz, “ scratch- 
ing a part of the body which itches.” I, by the way, have served a sort 
of apprenticeship in catching and killing these animals, and it requires, 
I assure you, no little skill; and if you don’t know how, woe be to your 
stay in Syria. Other little itch-exciting animals which accompany these 
fleas in considerable numbers I wi!l not mention, as their names are ob- 
noxious. By the way, around the Khans are always plenty of Arabs 
sitting 4 la Turk, and smoking of course. If there happen to be any 
of distinction there, you will be invited to take a pipe and some coffee 
or sherbet. 

As you ride along you will notice the absence of forest trees; you 
will see, however, palm trees, with the prickly pear and the cypress, and 
in the orchard, mulberry and apricots, but no towering oak or wide- 
spreading elm, to relieve the scene. Yet, if your stay in Syria is of any 
length, you will soon become accustomed to the small trees, and after 
riding over the scorched plains in the Southern regions, will be glad of 
any kind of a shade tree, however small. 

But we are getting along too slow,so hurry up with me as long as we 
are on the plain, for we shall not be able to go with much speed when 
on the mountains. We meet, perhaps, some Bedouin Arabs on their full 
blooded steeds, and brandishing their long spears, or a number of loaded 
mules from Damascus, (for I am taking you, reader, on the Damascus 
road ;) it may be, you pass by some veiled women, and, now, if you 
want to make them mad, and desire to hear more curses and Y’ Allahs 
than any Frank tongue could rattle off in the same time, just look back 
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after you have passed the women, and their veils are thrown aside—for 
if there is no man near to see them, they do not keep the veil about the 
face—and take a good look at their homely faces, (for they are very 
seldom pretty ;) their veils, it is true, are quickly drawn over their faces, 
but they will have been seen by you, and that, in their eyes, is a grievous 
thing. But while they are scolding, we will drive off. 

We have had time enough now to get to the foot of the mountain, 
which is an hour’s ride from Beirdt, all distances in Syria being meas- 
ured by the time required to travel them. Now you must stop canter- 
ing, and urge your horse no faster than a walk the rest of the way, and 
I assure you, you'll think it fast enough before you are through. Now 
we begin to climb; at one time going up a steep staircase mountain, 
and then down one equally steep; now on the verge of a precipice, on 
the point of concluding that you are over and a “gone man,” and the 
next minute, coming to the wise conclusion that youare not. The paths 
we make our way over are wretched, as no care is taken of them; you 
would hardly be able to go on foot, but your animal is sure footed. But 
the road is so bad, and we go so slow, that you are getting a little cross, 
so we will stop at the next village we pass through, to rest and take some 
lunch—I brought some along with me, because you would not be able 
to eat anything found in the villages, except the figs and grapes. As 
soon as you stop, all the village will “ turn out” to see you—the men and 
women will be dressed, though perhaps there will be no excess of cloth- 
ing on the women; as to the children, some few of the older ones will 
have something on, the rest of them, nothing. You will notice that 
some of the women have horns on their heads, from fourteen inches to 
two feet long, from the summit of which hangs a veil, which they will 
draw about the face, so that only one eye is seen; the horns are made 
of gold, silver, or tin, according to the wealth of the person, and some 
are compelled to make them of dough and straw, upon which, at nights, 
the rats feast themselves, while the persons are asleep, for the horns are 
never taken from the head when once on. Indeed, the Arabs consider 
it unnecessary labor to undress themselves upon retiring, so that, in 
many instances, the clothes are kept upon the body without removal, 
unti’ they fall off from mere exhaustion and inability to cling to a faith- 
ful employer. You will also notice that no water is wasted in cleansing 
the persons of these mountain Arabs, in fact, in this lies the secret, in a 
good measure, of the sore eyes among this people. Take one of those 
* children staring at you, with both eyes disgustingly sore, and you could 
not persuade him to wash them with water, upon the assurance that they 
would be immediately cured. 
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But eat your lunch quickly, and let us ride on to Bhamdin, for there 
you must spend the night. You will probably meet with nothing of in- 
terest the rest of the way, and five hours from the time we left Beirit, 
we shall come to that village. In the first place, we will look round for 
a place to pitch our tent upon. Then as soon as our mules come with 
our baggage we’ll help to pitch the tent, and leave the muleteers to take 
care of all the animals, and the cook to buy wood, water, and milk, and 
get dinner ready. Meantime, we will stroll through the little village— 
seeing and being seen. The houses here you will notice are much bet- 
ter than in most of the mountain villages, being made of stone instead 
of mud ; no windows, of course, but holes near the’ top of the wall to 
let some light in, and a hole in the roof to let the smoke out. The walls 
are plastered with mud, and the roof is made of the same article. You 
are invited in by the men; at most of the houses we are offered a pipe 
and some coffee, but you have no time, and so pass on, with a keter 
hiracum—(thank you.) There is a big-tailed sheep, and that little girl 
who is feeding him with grape-leaves does nothing else but gather them 
for this sheep, and put them into its mouth; in this manner they are 
stuffed all the time, and become exceedingly fat; their tails sometimes 
weigh above forty pounds. 

At that house on the right you see two fine looking horses, with orna- 
mented saddles, and near the door of the house, two well dressed Arabs 
are smoking. These men are sent by the Sheikh of the village to collect 
a debt of the owner of the house upon complaint of his creditor ; they 
will live upon the debtor, ordering him to cook the choicest things for 
them, (and he fears to disobey,) and compelling him to take good care 
of their horses until payment is made ; a day or two will probably suf- 
fice to get the debt paid. If you now will step a little ways out of the 
village, to a place where the mules which have come from Damascus 
are spending the night, you will see some half a dozen men holding a 
little donkey over a fire; upon inquiry you will find that it has the 
cramp in its belly, and this process is for the sake of curing it. Your 
righteous indignation will probably boil at this cruelty at first, but after 
you have been in Syria a little time, you will come to the conclusion 
that the Arabs have queer ways about a good many things, and it won’t 
do any good for you to worry about them. 

But by this time Slayman, our cook, will have the dinner ready, so 
let us go back to the tent and eat. After dinner we will sit by the tent 
talking with the men, plenty of whom will be about, ready to talk as 
long as you please. At about eight in the evening, the bell on the 
Greek Church begins to ring, and soon that on the Maronite follows; 
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pretty soon there comes a tremendous noise from all parts of the village. 
Going out, you see the roofs of the houses covered with men, women, 
and children, each one beating some tin pan or other noisy instrument; 
looking up, you see that there is an eclipse of the moon coming on, and 
you are gravely informed that a large whale is eating up the moon, and 

; . that they are trying to frighten him away. You remain out enjoying 
ie: the fun until the eclipse passes over, and the people retire within their 

houses, satisfied at the success of their noisy and laborious efforts. You 
ai return to the tent moralizing on the superstition of the ignorant moun- 
tain Arabs, and on the necessity of some persons undertaking the task 
of their instruction, but coming to the conclusion that you are not the 
man to do it. 

Before you retire, you perform your evening duty of careful self- 
examination, not spiritual however, but physical, consisting in examining 
every article of clothing you have on for fleas, and killing those of said 
fleas which you are so fortunate as to catch—this labor is necessary to 
the obtaining of a night’s sleep. Then, making up our beds on the 
ground in the tent, seeing that our horses have been provided for, we go 
tosleep. At another time, reader, perhaps we will take a trip to Damas- 
- cus, but for the present I leave you at Bhamdin, and you will have 
"i enough to do for some time wandering round, picking up fossil shell-fish 
Bs and eating grapes and figs. 


JURIUS. 


“Where, Oh! where are the Boanerges ?” 


Mvcu is said and written about the “Collegian’s topics for writing.” 
People, who attend our exhibitions, complain that students choose for 
their orations and their disquisitions subjects with which, in the very 
nature of things, they can have but little acquaintance. Once and 
awhile one among ourselves becomes saturated with the sentiments of 
these outsiders, and shows, by an elaborate article in the Yale Lit., the 
impropriety of writing like statesmen, politicians and men of the world 
generally. His views are, for the most part, correct and founded upon 
good reasoning. For a college is a little world by itself, shut in by in- 
superable barriers from the rest of mankind. It has its own distinct 
customs and laws and manners. Everything about it, therefore, should 
be peculiar and unlike what we meet with among the public at large. 
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Especially and above all things ought our literature to reflect the mind 
and heart of the student, delineating only and exclusively what of the 
intellectual, the moral and the social exists within College walls. It 
should be kept free from foreign influences. Men, whose feelings, if not 
absolutely averse from, are yet not by any strong ties connected with 
our Alma Mater, should be forbidden to intrude their views into our 
midst. 

Hence it is urged that we should select our subjects from the classics 
which we every day read, and from the scenes with which we are every 
day surrounded. Such, in fact, has been partially accomplished. For some 
time past our Magazine has been confined more than formerly to our- 
selves and our own pursuits. But there are many features in our organ- 
ization which the pens of our authors have not as yet described. They 
have overstepped the boundary of the province—have dug the mines, 
plucked the fruit, and cultivated the soil along its borders ; but beyond 
are regions where their feet have never trod. In the interior there are 
fields, broad and rich, which no plough has ever turned up. 

Yes; behind the exterior of College life topics may be found, so many 
and so various as to preclude altogether the necessity of searching after 
material in the outer world. But while we reject extraneous matter, 
we cannot prevent ourselves, living as we do in the heart of a stormy 
nation, from catching some of that nation’s spirit. Though walled in, 
we yet inhale to some extent the enthusiasm which prevails about us. 
Peeping over the fence of our confinement and seeing the multitude as 
it runs to and fro, we become instinctively and by the force of sympa- 
thy thrilled with the same maniac frenzy which animates our fellow-men. 
At this juncture, for instance, our country is agitated by the slavery 
question. For more than a year it has been in a glow of excitement 
from one end to the other. Parties are deserting their ancient land- 
marks, and without regard to former prejudices arranging themselves 
for or against slavery. Ultraism exerts all its power and shows all its 
malignity on both sides. Abolitionists rage and old fogies grumble. 
Conservatism has been shaken on its throne and now contends, in deadly 
strife, with Young America. Loud calls are made all over the land for 
a new order of things. The Genius of Reform presides everywhere— 
rules and reigns in all hearts. It has crept not only into our politics, 
but into our literature. We see it in Whittier, in Whipple, in Giles. 
The feeling of resistance to error which it begets, is manifest in the 
harangues of our popular orators and in the addresses of our public lec- 
turers. ; 

But this war of words, between those who demand change and those 
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who wish things to remain as they are, may be carried to such excess as 
to assume the character—and hence deserve the name—of distemper. 
Under such a form has it spread itself among retired Collegians. Here 
it has certainly done no good. During the outbreaks of party animos- 
ity students have read the papers’ and have swallowed editorial wrath. 
In the measure of Douglas they have found a theme for discussion with 
the tongue, and for treatment with the pen. Debates on the Nebraska 
Bill have roused the Literary Societies by calling forth fiery speeches, 
and encouraged the more regular members by drawing out, for one or 
two evenings, an unusually large attendance. In the division room, 
also, have the dangers of our country and the wrongs of the black man 
been pictured. Oh memorable 1855! “This,” coming Yalensians will 
say, “was the glorious old year in which Juniors dared stand before 
Professors and under many different heads, but with statesmanlike saga- 
city, dispose most successfully of the question—whether the New Eng- 
land Clergymen ought to have protested 2” 

But to agitate sectional differences like these, amidst the retirement 
of a literary institution, is wrong—decidedly wrong. It gives expression 
to feelings which should be suppressed. It divides and classifies indi- 
viduals, between whom, coming from all parts of the United States for 
one common purpose, no line of separation ought to exist. It makes 
him of the far South look upon him of the far North as an enemy. It 
begets alienation between the Western man and the Eastern man. If 
you doubt this last statement, reader, I'll whisper something in your ear 
by way of parenthesis. Somewhere “round College,” I'll not say ex- 
actly where or when, there was a discussion on Squatter Sovereignty. 
A New Englander was relieving himself—and, by continually approach- 
ing to a close, his audience—of a most painfully brilliant speech. He 
remarked, among other things, that the people of the territories, be- 
cause they not only had no knowledge of the principles of government, 
but were absolute rowdies, were unfit for self-rule. Thereupon a sturdy 
son of the West stood up and seemed somewhat 
displeased. 

But from the external atmosphere, when thus broken into undulations 
by the snorts of human passions, it is not always unhealthy for us to 
quaff. When we see the masses in commotion and hear men crying 
with angry vehemence, on the one side, “ Let old things pass away and 
all things become new ;” on the other, “ Let old things be old things 
still, and no new things thought of,” we can participate in the excite- 
ment, and by it, when skillfully directed, be benefited. Let the dirty 
world spit forth its rage to its heart’s content—to us it is allowed to lick 
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off a portion of the foam, and, using it rightly, to profit ourselves. But 
we must eat the fire, without considering how it originated. We must 
allow the flame to burn and purify us, but stop not to inquire who kin- 
dled it. The horse, as he stands shut up in his stable, hearing without 
the shouts of the crowd and the noise of fife and drum, elevates his ears, 
cocks his tail and prances most frantically ; but he has no conception of 
the nature of those feelings which, existing in the bosoms of the crowd, 
influence it to raise its hurrahs, play its fife and beat its drum. He feels 
the eloquence of the distant hubbub, though ignorant of its character. 
In the same way ought we to appropriate to ourselves the heated tem- 
per of the world. If the land has become frantic on the question of 
slavery, it is our duty to steal some of the frantieness, while we forget 
all about the slavery. We should become impregnated with the spirit, 
but take no account of the subject-matter, which that spirit vivifies. 
We should gather inspiration from the ideas of Reform, Reform, Reform, 
which float around us, exercising, at the same time, no pains to find out 
what abuse among outsiders is to be corrected. We should, in short, 
borrow from the nation its enthusiasm, but, instead of expending that 
enthusiasm in the discussion of national problems, baptize with it our 
own politics and our own literature. If we do not, we suffer ourselves 
to lag behind the age. Because we are a distinct and separate commu- 
nity, we are not, for that reason, to permit other communities to go 
ahead of us. When all creation—except us—is excited about its affairs, 
let us be excited about ours. Excitement is the soul of all existence. 
Let things sink into a calm quiet and decay will inevitably follow. Rev- 
olutions are needful in the course of every people’s history. As in the 
Reformation, they call forth energies hitherto dormant. They breathe 
the breath of life into authorship, and seldom fail to renovate the 
state. 

Here in our own midst we have abundant room for the exercise of a 
reformatory power. Here is a system of wire-pulling and electioneering, 
as hideous as any which darkens the avenues to American halls of leg- 
islation. Here is a slavery—subjection to secret societies—no less gall- 
ing than that of the South. Here the issue of Presidential elections is 
always suspended, as by a delicate hair, on the voice of one or two 
otherwise weak and puny associations. Here in every case of honor- 
giving, where the tribute, paid to talent and good-heartedness, should be 
unanimous, or where, if division exist, it should result only from differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to individual merit, faction rears its ugly 
form, upsetting the calmness of judgment, calling out the virulence of 
prejudice, and making College a perfect Pandora-box. There are errors, 
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also, in our style of writing, which deserve to be warred against. The 
code of morals, too, might furnish food for some sober minded reformer 
to make a dinner upon. 

But the object of this article is not merely to bellow against the 
enormity of our sins. These have been alluded to in a shy and modest 
way over and over again. The idea, designed to be made most promi- 
nent, is that of raising a clamor, real and earnest, against deep-rooted 
evils. To waft among the dry bones of this, our little world, 'a breeze 
of desire after reform, to stir up the minds and hearts of these under- 
graduates to the importance of some great change, to smother all minor 
differences and separate ourselves into two parties, the one Conserva- 
tists, the other Youpg Americans, to do battle, when thus separated, 
with intellectual weapons and passionate interest, but in the absence of 
hatred and ill-will—would give to affairs such an impetus as should be 
felt for many generations. It would have the same effect as the voice 
of Luther during the darkness of the Middle Ages—as the appearance 
of Washington amidst the wreck of human liberties. 

The efforts, put forth a short time since, to abolish a portion of the 
Prize Debates in our Literary Societies, accomplished enough to show 
that rebellion against established, but injurious, customs, is beneficial 
even in College. Never were our Debating Halls better filled—never 
were better speeches made in them. Questions which, like this, concern 
us immediately and directly are much more profitable for discussion 
than those which relate to the welfare of state and the destiny of na- 
tions. The latter are subjects which the immature mind is unable to 
handle with any degree of advantage or satisfaction. The former, hav- 
ing reference to the speaker himself and his own possessions, enlist in 
their consideration his whole soul. They tinge his cheeks with a glow 
of enthusiasm. They bring into play that warm feeling, which makes a 
debate eloquent, as well as argumentative. 

Nor would it be necessary to confine this spirit of Reform to the 
Brothers and Linonia. It may penetrate beneath the tightly-stuffed 
breastplates of our authors. It may give vigor and vivacity to the 
pages of the Yale Lit. Attacks upon principles in our politics, style or 
social relations, may provoke from lovers of the old forms fiery refuta- 
tions, and thus set in motion a controversial ball, which will hit the 
shins or the calves—according to the relative position of the individual 

-—f all the students within these musty walls. This ball, Mr. Editor, 
by the peculiar interest which it would create, would swell enormously 
your subscription list. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


REGATTA. 


A Regatta took place at Springfield, on July the 4th. The boats entered 
were as follows: Nereid, 6 oars; Transit, 6 oars; Thulia, 6 oars; Atlanta, 8 
oars; Rowena, 4 oars. The distance raced was three miles, and the time, 
according to the Judges, of starting, bh. 16m. 48s. 

Nereid passed the Judges’ stand, 5h. 89m. 46s. 
Transit “ 6 42 15 


The Ist Prize, a Silver Goblet and Salver, was awarded to the Nereid; the 
2d, a Telescope, to the Transit ; and the 3d, a pair of Colors, to the Atlanta. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 
Class of ’65. 
Clark Scholarship, G. A. Kittredge. 


Class of ’58. 

Woolsey Scholarship, A. Van Name. 

Clark Prize to the second in merit, G. B. McLellan. 
Class of ’55. 


W. D. Alexander, 
Astronomical Prizes, + G. Potter, 


G. Talcott. 
Prizes for Latin of 2d Term—Class of ’56. 
Ist, L. L. Paine, 2d, D. J. Brewer, W. J. Harris. 
Prizes for English Composition—Class of ’57. 
1st Division. Hont at 
C. Perkins, . 8. Huntington, 
let Prise, A. H. Strong, | M. Tyler, C. Northrop. 
A. L. Edwards, 
2d Prize, N. D. Wells, G. A. Nolen, J. C. Day. 
. G. 8S. Grey, H. S. DeForest, 
3d Prize, | Ww. Smith. { 8. J. Douglass, J. T. Croxton. 
Prizes for Declamation—Class of 
1st Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
J. M. Holmes, D. G. Porter, 
Ist Prize, A. H. Strong, { J. C. Jackson, ; E. L. Savary, 


‘ E. D. Estillette, J. T. Croxton, 
2d Prize, E. L. Heermance, { H. P. McCoy, J. ©. Day. 

‘ P G. Pratt, J. Marshall, 
8d Prize, 8. Scoville, { M. Tyler, { H. ©. Pratt. 


‘Prize Poem—Class of ’67.—George Pratt. 
VOL, XX. 48 
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Edvitor’s Table. 


“ Indolent, 


*Tis with grievous reluctance we lay our meerschaum aside, don the jester’s 
cap, and attempt a somewhat in the humorous vein. Our bells will send forth 
but a feeble drowsyish sound at best, and lull us rather into our former dull 
insouciant state. We feel that the season of indolence, beloved of smokers and 
loungers, is full upon us. The world without seems heavy-eyed, or plunged 
into delicious repose. The very flies emit a fainter hum as they hang in almost 
motionless circles in the shade. It is impossible to do anything that smacks of 
toil. We can smoke—“ only this, and nothing more.” Even the active editor 
has failed of his wonted energy, and extends his “lazy length” yawningly, in 
our elegant pink-colored fauteuil—ever and anon waving off a busy, curious 
fly with his jeweled finger, or soothing himself into deeper rest with a low, 
stertorous lullaby. Between his lips there glows a fragrant Havana—the only 
thing of real life for miles (we refer, of course, to the expansive properties of 
this hot weather) about our room. As the weed burns low he unconsciously 
sighs and recalls to our mind the plaintive song of Moore—‘“ the humorous, 
witty, exquisite Moore,”—thus entitled— 


TO A CIGAR STUMP. 


Go then—’tis vain to hover more 
Around a joy that’s dead ; 

*Tis vain to suck more at a stump 
With all its Spanish fled. — 

Farewell—this loss another time 
Might move me to the quick ; 

But how delightful now to know 
I got thee first on tick. 


Farewell—upon the pavement moist 
Thy wasted form I cast. 
Farewell—thou sadly gleaming ae 
Still fragrant to the last. 
Go—go—thy charms surrender now 
To some young urchin’s sigh, 
Some one who, less fastidious, 
May be more blessed than I. 


Moore, when he threw off this nonpareil, must have been an earnest devotee 
of the “ naked weed.” The piece comes warm from the heart. You admire the 
purity of its sentiment—applaud the brilliancy of its esprit—are touched by 
the fond regret with which he parts with its wasted form ; but cannot sufficiently 
give vent to your emotions at his kind and charitable intent in the relinquish- 
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ing thereof. Truly, ’tis the plaint of an accomplished—a sincere smoker. 
Afterwards—for the sake of economy, or from a change in his affections—he, 
with much better taste than Byron, transferred his devotion to another idol— 
being seized with a strong penchant for the pipe. He had found the cigar too 
light and coquettish a mistress. Its smoke was too unsubstantial—too gay— 
flirting off too quickly on the arms of the air. The pipe, however, transmitted 
the smoke to his lips in a rich and solid stream. Soft and cream-like, it hung 


‘lazily over the bowl, and curtained from his eyes all the bustle and vexations 


of life. He could there build a thousand pleasant air-castles in his comforted 
mind, and for amoment believe in them. Further, the poet queerly apostrophizes 
the smoke of the pipe as “ Music seen and tasted,” since, like the burden of a 
familiar song, it induces a sort of dreamy delight, in which old scenes steal 
quietly into the mind—in fine, as he cheerfully remarks, “ You see yourself 
through all the past.” Moreover, the pipe changeth not with the weather, 
It adapts itself to all seasons. Be it summer or winter, when you will, it is 
equally acceptable. We would not be imagined, however, as depreciating the 
cigar. It is everything when the pipe is absent—beside the latter alone its 
glory is seen to dwindle. As the poet opines— 


There is not a rich Havana 
With sweetness like to thee.— 
Like juleps in a desert 
Is thy fragrance to me. 


We think the stanza exceptionable, on account of the use of the word “ juleps,” 
which seemeth not of the proper mint. True—it adds strength to the simile 
—for “‘juleps” and “a desert” are eminently antithetical; but at the same 
time it reduces the verse to the level of a Bacchanalian catch. This reminds us 
that the poetry of the grape is in a sad decline—quite out of fashion. The 
Maine Law has thrown a huge pall thereon— 


King Bacchus is dead—King Bacchus is dead, 
Lament, oh! ye topers, the erystal tear shed ; 
For he to whom water e’er was a bane, 
Perished, alas! in the blue, blue Maine. 


Let us not, however, be accounted among his deplorers. We confess no sym- 
pathy with him. Even temperance beverages have no seduction for us. We 
ean resist the blandishments of “Shank” with tolerable firmness— 


Oh, take away that Shank, though beaming 
Like amber, soft and clear, 

Twelve glasses have I taken, 
And am feeling rath’rish queer. 


The second couplet is spoken, sot-to voce. Though we join heartily in the 
condemnation of the old system, we cannot disabuse ourselves of the belief 
that there is much poetry adorning the old sin, “like sunshine about an old 
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ruin.” It was once thought also to be brave and manly. What a charming 
rake Harry Fielding did appear with his ruffles bedabbled with claret, and his 
generous, roystering countenance. What a number of men, brilliant even in 
these weaknesses, throng the years intervening between him and Sheridan— 
men whom we so admire that we are apt to look fondly upon their venial sins. 
What fine songs, glees, &c., in laud of Bacchus, exist to us from the time of the 
earlier dramatists, of such beauty and kind hilarity. In Shakespeare we have 
an exquisite bonne bouche of a round, “Cup us till the world go round,’—the 
mere reading of which sets our nowle afire as if we had quaffed of a “flagon 
of fat Canary”—our very pen seems maudlin and staggers about. We hasten to 
draw an inference, which is, en breve, that the glory with which these men 
have invested the wine topic has much to do in the creation of a wine-bibber— 
has been influential in the drawing of many a cork, The romance about the 
“Rosy” will check in a degree the progress of the law, and—so endeth our 
homily on the weed and the wine-cup. 

We are, perforce, hasty and brief in our bagatelle this month—being desirous 
chat the “ Lit.” should make its issue before the most of its readers have left 
on their “long vacation” tours. Ourselves also would fain depart. We are 
becoming nervous. The rattle of the cars is in our ears. We will e’en there- 
fore bid the reader farewell. That he may roll in rose leaves and enjoy every 
other reasonable sublunary bliss, is the ardent wish of the indolent Editor. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Annual Premium of this Magazine is now open for competition. 
A Gold Medal, of the value of twenty-five dollars, will be awarded to 
the author of the best Essay, sent to this Magazine, under the following 
conditions: The writer must be an undergraduate member of this 
Institution, and a subscriber to the Magazine. Every Essay designed 
to compete for the premium, must not exceed eight pages of the Mag- 
azine in length, and must be sent to the undersigned through the Post 
Office, on or before the fifth Wednesday of next term, (Oct. 14th,) ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope, containing the name of the writer, and 
inscribed by an assumed name. The envelope will be returned un- 
opened, except in the case of the successful competitor. 

The board of decision consists of two graduates of this College, elect- 
ed by the Editors, and the Chairman of the Board of Editors. 


L. C. FISCHER, 
Chairman of the Board of Editors. 
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YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Male College. 


The Twestiern of this Magazine commences with October, 
1854. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Memoraniia YALEnsia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


‘TerMs.—82.00 a Volume, payable on the delivery of the First number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each: for sale by T. IT. Pease, No, 83 Chapel-st. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be olitained at the College Library. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or tHe Yate Lirerary Macazine,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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